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THACKARAY. 

Entstehungsgeschichte von Thackaray' sVanity Fair 
by Erwin Walter. Palaestra 79. Berlin : 
Mayer & Miiller, 1908. 

In this •work Dr. Walter has made a valuable 
contribution to Thackaray lore. His investigations 
have been made with true German thoroughness. 
He has read the previously published works of 
Thackaray, the novels of writers contemporary to 
and immediately preceding Thackaray in England 
and France, and finally Thackaray' s criticisms of 
these writers. The results of this investigation are 
rather disappointing to the lover of Thackaray, 
as almost every vestige of originality seems to be 
taken from him, and he stands in the peculiar 
position of a man who is indebted not only to his 
predecessors, but to himself. This conclusion of 
Walter's may be best summed up in his own 
words : 

"Thackaray has so often altered and utilized 
earlier works, that we might say that practically 
everything that he wrote before Vanity Fair was a 
preliminary study for this romance ; and in fact 
■we have studies not only for the work as a whole, 
— for the Pencil Sketches, as well as for A Novel 
Without a Hero, — but also for especial chapters 
and incidents." 

Thackaray' s way of binding his novels loosely 
together, by introducing the same characters or 
their relations into different books, is familiar to 
us ; but here we find him making use of the same 
characters under different names, and the same 
incidents in different connection. For example in 
several of his earlier works : Barber Cox, The Fatal 
Boots, The Orphan of Pimlieo, Raven' sWing, occurs 
a character which may be looked upon as a study 
for Becky Sharp; e. g., one is an adventurer, one 
a governess, one a ballet dancer's daughter, one 
an intriguing Jewess ; so that the sum total of 
these characters might almost make up a Becky 
Sharp. 

We find individual incidents, such as Jos.' 
holding Becky's skein of silk, Dobbin's school boy 
fight, Becky's boarding school experience, which 
have been taken almost bodily from other works. 
Also many of the sketches used for illustrations 
have been used before. 



Dr. Walter next examines Thackaray' s criti- 
cisms of the English and French prose writers of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries and finds 
that he expresses especially a great admiration for 
Fielding and acknowledges the latter' s influence 
over him. Fielding's choice of characters and 
plot, his delineation of character, his so-called 
"mixed characters," that is people who are 
neither all good nor all bad, his tendency to ser- 
monize ; all these have influenced Thackaray in 
the development of his book. The real origin of 
Vanity Fair, however, Dr. Walter finds in Thack- 
aray' s attempt to express his disapproval of Scott, 
in Rebecca and Rowena, a parody on Ivanhoe, in 
which Scott's romantic and ideal delineations are 
caricatured and held up to ridicule. Vanity Fair 
is to be looked upon as a development of Rebecca 
and Rowena, and thus may be considered as a 
protest against Scott. In Vanity Fair the high- 
minded and self-sacrificing Rebecca is contrasted 
with the intriguing and selfish Becky, the too 
faultless Rowena becomes the insipidly sweet 
Amelia "who couldn't say boo to a goose," and 
so the contrast proceeds through most of the im- 
portant characters of the book. To quote again 
from Dr. Walter, "The influence which Thack- 
aray' s relation to Scott had on the development 
of ' Vanity Fair ' must not be underestimated. In 
' Rebecca and Rowena ' he tried to show how 
according to his opinion the characters and events 
in ' Ivanhoe ' would seem, when one looks at the 
bottom of things ; in the same year, 1846, he 
tried to create in the novel of the present, 
'Vanity Fair,' a work of his own from the same 
point of view, which had been his guide in his 
criticism of ' Ivanhoe, ' and went to work by using 
characters exactly opposite to those in the latter 
novel." 

The French writers by whom Thackaray was 
influenced are Balzac, whom he greatly admired, 
and one of his school, Charles de Bernard. 

To prove these conclusions Dr. Walter now 
takes up one by one the characters and incidents 
in the novel in the most detailed way. He inves- 
tigates the question first as to how many authors 
had previously made their characters move in the 
circles of polite society in which most of the scenes 
in Vanity Fair are laid, and finds that in this re- 
spect Thackaray has merely followed the lead of 
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many other writers. He takes up the character 
of the Jewess — for Dr. "Walter thinks that in 
Thackaray's original conception of Becky's char- 
acter she was a Jewess, — and finds her very rarely 
used as playing the principal role in a novel. The 
governess occurs oftener, especially in the novels 
by women, Edgeworth, Austen, etc. Becky has 
many predecessors who married above their station, 
but is original in that she is continually referring 
to it herself. In Puritanic England the sinner 
Becky is rather an unusual type, and one would 
look for her prototype in Balzac rather than in 
English fiction. The good but weak Amelia we 
meet with occasionally, though Dr. Walter rather 
maliciously suggests that in prudish England we 
might expect to find her more often than we do. 
But the characters of the rich aunt and the spin- 
ster, as typified by Lady Crawley, and that of 
the ungainly suitor — Dobbin, seem to have been 
original creations of Thackaray's own. These 
few instances will be sufficient to show the pains- 
taking thoroughness with which the investigation 
has been carried on. 

If, however, Thackaray in Vanity Fair used 
over again characters and incidents which he 
had used before, and was strongly influenced by 
Fielding, Balzac and other writers in the devel- 
opment of his novel, yet this work stands far 
above those preceding works, in fact, in a class of 
his own ; and this victory Dr. Walter thinks is 
due to Thackaray's "eye for a snob." 
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Bataille de Dames ou un Duel en Amour, par 
Scribe et Legouve, ed. by Charles A. Eggebt, 
Ph. D., Professor of French in Illinois Wes- 
leyan University. American Book Company. 

If, in a body of teachers of Modern Languages, 
the question were raised, what constitutes an ideal 
edition of a text-book to be read in the class-room, 
undoubtedly the opinions expressed would be widely 
divergent. On the following points, however, a 
consensus of opinion woidd probably be quickly 
reached : whatever the notes may give or omit, 
they must be absolutely accurate with regard to 



the linguistic facts stated, and they should, more- 
over, be lucidly clear in their mode of presenting 
these facts. 

This requisite accuracy and clearness are lack- 
ing to a remarkable degree in the otherwise careful 
and attractive edition of the Bataille des Dames 
before us. Some of the most obvious inaccuracies 
and misleading statements are the following : 

Page 13, note 20. l' on for on when either the 
preceding word (et) or the next word (assure) 
begins with a vowel. 

This statement, however, is contradicted by the 
text itself on page 16, where we find (1. 6) a la 
maison Von and on a raison (1. 8). Note 6, 
page 16, tries to account for the first by saying 
" I' on for on because of on in maison. The repe- 
tition would be inelegant." But the last syllable 
of maison is -son not on, and there is little to 
choose between Von : son on one side and on : son 
on the other. The usual explanation given (e. g., 
Fraser and Squair, 403) though possibly incom- 
plete, comes undoubtedly nearer the truth. 

P. 16, 1. 1. " i! me semblait que. . . . j'allais 
devenirparfaite," Note 1 "j'allai$here=j'irais. 
This substitution of an imperfect indicative for a 
conditional is idiomatic." But a little careful 
consideration shows that no such substitution takes 
place in this case. The equation should read 
j'allais devenir =je deviendrais. In English, as 
well as in French, the verb "to go," "aller," is 
used with anticipatory force : I am going to be- 
come = I shall become ; je vais devenir=je de- 
viendrai. Just so, in the past, I was going to 
become = I would become; and j'allais devenir 
=je deviendrais, but by no means j'irais devenir. 

P. 16, 1. 9. la robe que je vous vois, Note 9. 
"Notice the peculiar substitution of que for dans 
laquelle, very common in conversational lan- 
guage." Again, this substitution is non-existent. 
Que is here a ' ' complement direct ' ' of vois, while 
"vous" is a "complement indirect" (perhaps 
best designated by the borrowed term "dative of 
reference"), and the equivalent of the sentence 
is, la robe que je vois a vous, not, certainly, la 
robs dans laquelle je vous vois. This is easily 
proved by a change of person, la robe queje lui 
vois, and not la robe que je LA vois (which 
would be required as an equivalent of la robe dans 
laquelle je la vois). Parallel constructions are 



